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The  winning  ticket  — Kampf  and  Allin  take  DSA  election 


New  Doon  Student  Association  president  Sabina  Kampf  (left)  and  vice  president  of  student  life  Jackie 
Allin  give  the  thumbs  up  after  their  recent  electoral  victory.  (Photo  by  Jeff  Brinkhof) 


By  Jeff  Brinkhof 

Conestoga  College’s  students 
have  spoken. 

Sabina  Kampf  and  Jackie  Allin, 
both  second-year  marketing  stu- 
dents, were  elected  Doon  Student 
Association  (DSA)  president  and 
vice-president  of  student  affairs, 
respectively. 

In  an  extremely  close  race, 
Kampf  received  179  of  464  votes 
cast,  outdistancing  current  DSA  ac- 
tivities and  promotions  co-ordin- 
ator Cola  Buscombe  by  16  votes, 
and  DSA  treasurer  Paula  Sossi  by 
57. 

Allin  garnered  256  votes,  while 
T.J.  Osland  received  181. 

First-year  general  arts  and  science 
student  Deanna  Cuicuira  was  ac- 
claimed vice-president  of  opera- 
tions. 

TTie  number  of  votes  cast  was  one 
of  the  highest  total^in  recent  yejrs. 

“Voter  turnout  was  excellent. 
Last  year  we  had  elections  at  three 
campuses  and  I think  voter  turnout 
at  all  three  combined  was  about 
269.  We  slaughtered  those  num- 
bers,” said  Jennifer  Kurt,  DSA 
vice-president  of  administration 
and  an  election  official. 

Kampf  and  Allin,  who  ran  as  a 
ticket,  said  discovering  they  had 
both  won  was  the  highlight  of  the 
election  for  them. 


Kampf’s  first  reaction  to  winning 
(she  was  at  work  when  she  heard  of 
her  victory)  was  somewhat  muted. 
“I  work  at  a car  dealership  and  I 
couldn’t  be  loud.  But,  I thought. 


‘Oh,  my  God,  I won.’” 

She  phoned  Allin,  whose  reaction 
was  somewhat  less  restrained.  “I 
work  at  a mall,  but  I was  jumping 
up  and  down.  People  were  going  by 


and  looking  at  me  oddly.” 

Kampf  said  focusing  on  the  needs 
of  students  helped  them  win  the 
election. 

“We  based  our  campaign  on  the 


students,  towards  improving  rela- 
tions. I know  a lot  of  people  felt 
negative  towards  the  DSA  and  we 
wanted  to  work  on  that  next  year.” 
They  also  cite  running  as  a team 
as  an  aid  to  their  victory . “I  was  told 
that  by  teaming  up,  we  increased 
our  chances,”  Kampf  said.  “I  guess 
a lot  of  the  votes  were  Sabina- 
Jackie.” 

She  said  her  marketing  back- 
ground also  helped  but  she  compli- 
mented the  other  candidates  for 
their  campaigns.  “I  think  everyone 
did  really  well  as  far  as  promoting 
themselves.” 

Buscombe,  while  disappointed  at 
the  result,  wished  Kampf  well  and 
said  she  hoped  everything  goes 
well  in  the  new  year. 

Sossi  said  she  is  concerned  that 
Kampf  has  set  her  goals  too  high. 

“I  think  she’s  put  a lot  of  pressure 
on  herself  to  make  a great  change 
here  and,  if  she  doesn’t  do  it,  she’s 
going  to  look  like  a failure.” 

Kurt  welcomed  the  election  re- 
sults. “I  think  Sabina  will  do  a good 
Job.  She’s  outgoing  and  she  seems 
to  have  a handle  on  reality.” 

Kurt,  however,  echoed  Sossi ’s 
warning , “They  all  have  great  ideas 
about  what  they  want  to  do.  Two 
weeks  after  they’re  in,  they’ll  real- 
ize half  those  ideas  they  can’t  even 
touch.  But  there  are  a lot  of  things 
that  they  can  do.” 


DSA  election  marked  by  broken  rules 


By  Jeff  Brinkhof 

Four  of  the  six  candidates  in  the 
recent  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  elections  could  have  ben 
disqualified  for  violating  election 
procedures,  said  the  DSA  vice- 
president  of  administration. 

Jennifer  Kurt,  who  helped  over- 
see the  election,  said  presidential 
candidates  Cola  Buscombe,  Paula 
Sossi,  and  eventual  winner  Sabina 
Kampf,  along  with  vice  president 
of  student  affairs  candidate  Jackie 
Allin,  all  broke  one  or  more  elec- 
tion guidelines. 

Violations  included  failure  to  re- 
ceive permission  for  putting  up 
signs,  improper  location  of  signs 
and  a dubiously  completed  nomi- 
nation form. 

However,  the  biggest  concern  for 
election  officials  was  postering  in 
the  Blue  Room. 

“That’s  the  school’s  cafeteria, 
their  pride  and  joy.  Barry  Milner 
(manager  of  physical  resources) 
doesn’t  like  us  (the  DSA)  to  do  stuff 
in  there,”  Kurt  said. 

She  passed  this  on  to  the  DSA 
hopefuls  at  a candidates’  meeting. 
“Somebody  specifically  asked, 
‘Well,  what  about  the  blue  cafete- 
ria,’ and  I said,  ‘No,  do  not  post  in 
the  blue  cafeteria.’  I said  ‘blue 


cafeteria’  and  ‘no’  in  the  same  sen- 
tence about  four  times.” 

Despite  the  warning,  several  can- 
didates put  signs  up  anyway,  which 
election  officials  quickly  removed. 

“Monday  morning  it  took  1 0 min- 
utes to  tear  all  the  posters  down. 
Not  that  10  minutes  is  a long  time, 
but  it’s  something  I shouldn’t  have 
had  to  do.” 

Buscombe,  one  of  the  candidates 
with  posters  in  the  blue  room,  said 
she  understood  the  concern,  but 
downplayed  its  seriousness.  “Yes, 
it  is  wrong,  I admit  that,  but  there 
are  more  important  things  than  im- 
properly placed  signs.” 

Kampf  and  Allin,  who  also 
postered  the  blue  cafeteria,  said 
they  were  unaware  of  that  particu- 
lar guideline. 

“Most  of  the  stuff  we  knew  about, 
but  as  far  as  the  blue  cafeteria, 
maybe  we  were  told,  but  as  far  as 
we  knew,  we  hadn’t  been  told,” 
Kampf  said. 

Allin  agreed:  “Jenn  said  she  had 
mentioned  it  at  one  of  the  meetings, 
but  we  had  a written  set  of  rules  and 
it  wasn’t  written  down.  By  the  time 
the  campaign  week  came  around, 
what  was  written  was  what  we  fol- 
lowed.” 

Sossi,  who  didn’t  post  in  the  blue 


cafeteria,  was  concerned  that  oth- 
ers ignored  that  guideline. 

“One  of  the  things  she  (Kurt)  spe- 
cifically said  was  to  avoid  the  blue 
room,  so  I didn’t  do  it.  Why  have 
all  these  rules  if  they  aren’t  going 
to  be  adhered  to?” 

Sossi,  however,  was  not  without 
problems  herself.  According  to 
Kurt,  Sossi  ’ s nomination  form  con- 
tained a duplicate  signature  and 
several  names  that  appeared  to  be 
written  by  the  same  hand. 

“People  might  write  alike,  but  not 
that  much  alike.  I asked  her  about 
it  and  she  said  she  didn’t  know  any- 
thing about  it.  I had  to  take  her  word 
for  it.”  \ 

Sossi  maintains  her  innocence  in 
the  whole  affair.  “I  was  totally  un- 
aware that  someone  signed  their 
name  twice  on  my  sheet.  I guess 
that  was  a mistake  on  my  part.” 
The  reason  none  of  the  candidates 
were  disqualified,  an  action  offi- 
cials briefly  considered,  was  be- 
cause the  violations  were  relatively 
minor  and  almost  universal. 

“We  started  thinking  that,  if  we 
disqualify  everybody,  we’re  not 
only  going  to  look  like  the  meanest 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  we 
wouldn’t  have  any  candidates,” 
Kurt  said.  “We  decided  we’d  give 
them  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.” 


■ ELECTION  RESULTS  ■ 

President 

VP  student  affairs 

Kampf 

179 

38.6%  Allin 

256 

58.6% 

Buscombe 

163 

35.1%  Osland 

181 

41 .4% 

Sossi 

122 

26.3% 

Teachers’  union  talks  stall 


By  Robert  Gray 

The  union  representing  teach- 
ers at  Conestoga  College  ex- 
tended its  collective  agreement 
until  next  summer  and  walked 
away  from  negotiations  on  the 
social  contract,  according  to 
union  president  John  Berry. 

Union  local  237  was  involved 
in  negotiations  in  February. 

“We  essentially  wound  up  in 
the  same  position  as  last  sum- 
mer. There  were  parts  of  the 
contract  they  wanted  to  open  up, 
and  we  would  have  no  part  of 
opening  up  a collective  agree- 
ment. They  also  were  looking  at 
some  things  with  the  pensions 
that  we  weren’t  in  agreement 
with,  so  we  walked.” 

Berry  said  the  union  walked 
because  government  attitudes 
haven’t  changed  since  the  orig- 
inal negotiations  for  the  social 


contract.  “We  weren’t  too  opti- 
mistic and  it  turned  out  that’s  the 
way  it  went.” 

The  main  disagreement  was 
over  the  six  unpaid  holidays  fac- 
ulty have  to  take  each  year  under 
the  social  contract. 

“According  to  calculations 
that  we  have,  and  they’re  a little 
bit  different  than  manage- 
ment’s, probably  there  will  be 
no  days  off  in  year  two  and 
three.” 

The  union  calculates  that  the 
province  has  saved  the  money 
they  wanted  to  by  suspending 
the  two  pay  increases  faculty 
were  going  to  get  in  the  next  few 
years. 

Berry  said  the  government  is 
getting  too  extreme  in  it’s  cuts. 
He  agrees  there  were  some  ben- 
efits before,  but  now  the  savings 
are  starting  to  affect  the  quality 
of  education. 
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Young  offenders  deserve 
longer  sentences 

When  I was  a teenager, 
hanging  out  at  Flynn’s 
arcade  in  downtown  Kitche- 
ner, the  highlight  of  the  day 
was  listening  to  exciting  and 
adventurous  stories  from  the 
local  rip-off  artists  who 
scammed  the  Woolco  store 
daily. 

I listened  intently  but  always,  in  the  back  my  mind  I was  thinking 
what  would  happen  if  these  scammers  got  caught? 

As  I found  out  later,  not  only  was  it  a trend  to  go  to  court,  but  it  was 
also  a trend  to  get  off  scot-free. 

Well,  today  the  minor  shoplifting  offence  is  the  least  of  the  prob- 
lems, considering  today’s  crimes  have  become  more  violent  and 
have  also  involved  a younger  age  group. 

The  Young  Offenders  Act,  which  was  changed  from  the  Juvenile 
Delinquents  Act  in  1986,  has  been  criticized  for  many  reasons. 

First,  because  the  act  did  not  give  adequate  sentences  for  repeat 
offenders.  Also,  because  the  length  of  sentences  were  not  related  to 
the  seriousness  of  the  crimes,  and  finally,  because  the  act  did  not 
change  with  the  increase  in  crimes  such  as  murder,  sexual  assault, 
racially-provoked  incidents,  gang-related  offenses  and  possession  of 
firearms. 

The  YOA  did  not  seem  to  change  with  the  ever-increasing  crimes 
being  committed  by  the  age  group  it  applied  to.  However,  a recent 
initiative  to  legislate  longer  sentences  for  first  and  second-degree 
murder  is  more  of  a step  in  the  right  direction  towards  combatting 
repeat  offenders  and  giving  more  than  a slap  on  the  wrist  for 
unacceptable  behavior. 

Justice  Minister  Alan  Rock  announced  his  plan  to  extend  a first- 
degree  murder  charge  for  young  offenders  from  the  current  five- 
year-less-a-day  to  a 1 0-year  sentence.  As  for  a second-degree  murder 
charge,  a young  offender  will  face  a maximum  seven-year  sentence. 

Also,  offenders  who  are  tried  in  adult  court  for  first-  or  second-de- 
gree murder  can  face  life  imprisonment  with  eligibility  for  parole 
between  five  and  10  years. 

It  is  about  time  that  this  issue  be  taken  more  seriously  taking  into 
account  the  increase  in  teenage  killers.  Especially  since  Kim 
Campbell’s  efforts  to  change  the  act,  as  justice  minister,  were  insig- 
nificant. Only  until  her  campaigning  days  did  she  refer  to  the  need 
to  change  the  act. 

I speculate  the  reason  tougher  regulations  were  not  considered 
earlier  is  because  of  costs.  In  a Kitchener- Waterloo  Record  article 
on  March  8,  politicians  estimated  it  costs  $75,000  a year  to  imprison 
a young  offender. 

I say,  stop  the  complaining,  and  seek  preventative  measures  such 
as  tougher  regulations,  extended  sentences  and  easier  transference 
of  young  offenders  into  adult  court. 

Tlie  only  answer  is  getting  tougher  with  offenders.  It’s  high  time 
young  offenders  are  treated  in  terms  of  the  crimes,  not  the  factors, 
involved. 

V y 
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OPINION 


Underground  economy  booms  in  bad  times 


There  are  not  enough  jobs  in 
Canada. 

When  people  complain,  it  is  usu- 
ally about  their  job  or  their  lack  of 
one.  Phrases  such  as,  “My  job 
sucks,”  “I  can’t  get  work  in  my 
field,”  and  “sorry  I can’t  go.  I’ve 
got  to  work,”  resonate  throughout 
daily  conversation. 

If  you’ve  gota  job,  you’re  one  of  the  good  guys.  You 
can  walk  down  the  street  with  your  head  held  high  and 
not  have  to  worry  about  taking  guff  from  anyone. 

If  you  don’t  have  a job,  you’re  consumed  by  the 
emptiness  and  shame  of  doing  nothing.  You  have  to  do 
something,  no  matter  how  degrading.  That’s  the  way 
life  works. 

Jobs  do  deserve  a high  priority  in  a person’s  life,  yet 
since  the  recession,  people  have  become  desperate 
enough  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  put  money  in  their 
pockets.  No  one  should  accept  surviving  through  social 
assistance  so  why  are  skilled,  unemployed  citizens 
frowned  upon  for  making  a living  through  their  own 
efforts? 

Recent  government  statistics  have  surfaced  concern- 
ing the  problem  of  “tax  cheats”,  which,  in  effect,  are 
meant  as  a guilt  trip  to  everyone  who  is  getting  paid 
under  the  table.  The  very  idea  of  calling  someone  a 
“cheat”  for  merely  earning  some  money  is  ridiculous. 
The  Liberals  were  elected  on  the  promise  that  new. 


By  Jason 
Schneider 


legitimate  jobs  would  be  created 
immediately,  yet  Finance  Minister 
Paul  Martin’s  first  budget  did  not 
allow  funds  for  any  of  Jean 
Chretien’s  job-creation  programs. 

And  they  blame  us  for  not  paying 
our  taxes.  Granted,  there  are  better 
ways  to  live  than  smuggling  ciga- 
rettes or  dealing  drugs.  I am  not  afraid  to  say  that  my 
job  as  a musician  is  untaxable  income.  Of  course,  there 
are  no  benefits,  no  security  and  1 get  odd  looks  from 
the  bank  tellers  when  I drop  down  $150  in  cold  hard 
cash  every  week. 

However,  there  are  hundreds  of  other  skilled,  unem- 
ployed tradespeople  in  the  “underground  economy” 
across  the  country,  doing  the  same  thing:  exploiting 
their  talents  to  anyone  who  needs  them.  I,  like  the  rest 
of  the  graduating  students  this  year,  am  worried  about 
finding  a job  in  my  field  but  I know  I cannot  limit  my 
search  to  legitimate  sources. 

The  question:  “What  would  happen  if  we  all  stopped 
paying  taxes,”  is  often  asken  in  rebellious  situations, 
yet  now  we  can  see  the  beginnings  of  the  answer. 
People  must  rely  on  the  generosity  and  trust  of  others, 
not  the  government.  So,  when  you  are  filling  out  your 
tax  return,  think  about  the  people  who  aren’t. 

A job  is  only  as  rewarding  as  the  person  doing  it  and 
a lot  of  talented  people  are  not  getting  what  they 
deserve. 


Generic  packaging  will  not  deter  smoking 


First  came  the  dire  health  warn- 
ings and  then  the  heavy-duty 
taxation. 

Now,  eight  of  the  1 0 provinces  are 
lobbying  the  federal  government  to 
create  a national  law  requiring 
plain  cigarette  packaging. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  mea- 
sure, said  health  authorities,  is  to 
deter  young  people  from  starting  to 
smoke. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  great  if  the  solution 
to  stopping  people  from  picking  up 
the  habit  was  so  simple? 

Cigarette  packaging  and  design 
probably  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
person  choosing  to  light  up.  An 
individual’s  decision  to  start  smok- 
ing is  most  likely  a complex  one, 
influenced  by  social  and  psycho- 
logical factors  as  well  as  peer  or 
parental  behavior. 

Once  addicted,  a person  will 
smoke  regardless  of  how  the  ciga- 
rettes are  packaged. 

The  government’s  recent  slashing 
of  tobacco  taxes  is  a step  in  the 


By  Julie 
Cooper 


wrong  direction  in  regards  to  deter- 
ring smoking.  Now  cigarettes  are 
significantly  more  affordable  for 
youth,  and  everyone  else,  to  buy. 

Lower  prices  yield  higher  sales. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  govern- 
ment probably  cares  more  about  the 
billions  of  dollars  in  revenue  it  gen- 
erates from  cigarette  sales  than  it 
does  about  an  individual’s  health. 

If  the  government  really  wants  so- 
ciety to  kick  the  habit  or  never 
begin  it,  high  tobacco  taxes  and 
control  of  cigarette  smuggling  are 
the  ways  to  accomplish  these  goals. 

In  an  article  in  Maclean’s  maga- 
zine, David  Sweanor,  senior  legal 
counsel  for  the  Non-Smokers’ 
Rights  Association,  said  each  time 


cigarette  prices  have  increased  by 
1 0 per  cent,  there  has  been  a corre- 
sponding four  per  cent  decrease  in 
the  number  of  people  who  smoke. 

Implementing  generic  packaging 
would  be  a waste  of  time  and 
money  and  could  conceivably  do 
more  harm  than  good.  Counterfeit- 
ing cigarettes  is  just  one  problem 
that  could  arise  with  such  a mea- 
sure. 

As  well,  issues  of  commercial 
freedom  of  speech,  copyright  and 
industry  competitiveness  would 
have  to  be  assessed. 

Governments  should  really  spend 
less  time  interfering  with  industry 
and  more  time  researching  cures  for 
nicotine  addiction  and  increasing 
anti-smoking  campaigns. 

If,  in  the  future,  the  distinctive 
red-and-white  design  of  DuMaur- 
ier  or  the  blue-and-gold  stripes  of 
Player’s  are  replaced  by  a generic 
black  and  white  design,  then  you 
know  the  government  has  just  too 
much  control. 
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Marketing  student  wins  DSA  eiection 


By  Jeff  Brinkhof 

With  a spring  rain  pounding  re- 
newal on  the  window  behind  her, 
the  young  woman  with  the  blond 
hair  and  the  ready  smile  quietly 
related  how  she  had  come  to  be  the 
new  Doon  Student  Association 
(DSA)  president. 

For  Sabina  Kampf  the  journey 
began  with  her  birth  in  Kitchener 
21  years  ago.  This  momentous  oc- 
casion was  soon  followed  by  a fam- 
ily move  to  the  Port  Elgin  area, 
where  she  was  raised  and  where  her 
family  still  remains. 

She  was  bitten  by  the  participa- 
tion bug  early.  In  addition  to  her 
involvement  on  several  school 
teams  and  leadership  conferences, 
she  also  worked  with  the  Special 
Olympics  swimming  team  at  her 
high  school.  The  top  floor  of  her 
school  was  devoted  to  physically- 
challenged  students. 

"I  helped  the  person  who  did  the 
organizing.  We  made  sure  that  all 
participators  got  badges  and  every- 
one had  a fair  turn.” 

Kampf  said  she  was  moved  by  the 
experience. 

"When  you  do  something  like 
that,  and  you  don’t  really  get  any- 
thing out  of  it,  and  you  see  the 
reaction  from  the  participators,  it’s 
really  neat.” 

Driven  by  dreams  of  one  day 
owning  her  own  bar  and  restaurant, 
Kampf,  now  in  her  second  year  of 
marketing,  decided  Conestoga  Col- 
lege was  the  surest  way  of  reaching 
that  goal. 

"I  came  to  college  because  I 


wanted  to  start  my  own  business, 
and  marketing  was  the  course  for 
me  to  take.” 

However,  like  many  students,  her 
goals  have  changed.  She  is  now 
focusing  on  a career  in  advertising. 

"I  want  to  work  for  an  advertising 
agency,  doing  the  market  research 
for  the  adverti.ser.  Coming  to  col- 
lege really  helped  me  find  out  what 
I wanted  to  do.” 

Kampf  also  said  college  has  af- 
forded her  an  opportunity  to  get 
close  to  her  classmates  in  a way  she 
hadn’t  previously  experienced. 

“I  think  outclass  is  really  bonded. 
In  all  my  high  school  classes  we 


never  got  to  know  each  other  very 
well.  We’ve  all  become  really  close 
to  each  other  here.” 

A typical  evening  for  Kampf, 
these  days,  consists  of  going  home 
to  her  roommates  and  doing  home- 
work. “If  you’re  not  doing  home- 
work, you’re  trying  to  make  up  for 
some  lost  social  time.” 

Her  life  isn’t  totally  dominated  by 
school,  however.  Among  her  favor- 
ite activities  are  listening  to  country 
music,  socializing  and  watching 
and  participating  in  sports. 

Jackie  Allin,  a classmate  of 
Kampf,  describes  her  as  friendly 
and  outgoing. 
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Counsellor's  Corner 


By  Pat  Trudeau 


“I  don’t  want  to  b©  her©,”  Is  th©  March  cry. 
Many  students,  exhausted  by  workload 
and  weather,  intimidated  by  a decreas- 
ing lob  market  and  discouraged  by  bor- 
derline marks,  consider  leaving  cc^lege. 

As  counsellors,  w©  are  seeing  students 
each  week  who  want  out  and  hop©  to 
return  later.  1 question  whether  “out  there” 
is  any  better,  fitting  does  not  solve  a 
financial  shortfall  or  Increase  Math  profi- 
ciency. It  does  not  make  th©  course  work 
any  easier  the  next  time  around. 

Leaving  spins  It’s  own  web  of  woes.  A 
sudden  void  Is  created  in  th©  studenf  s fife. 
Jobs  are  elusive.  Nobody  else  Is  home 
during  the  day  . Contact  is  lost  with  school 
friends  who  form  a natural  community  of 
support.  Depression  turns  to  apathy  and 
returning  to  school  seems  to  be  a monu- 
mental task. 

This  is  not  a “carry  on  at  all  costs”  mes- 
sage. Rather  know  the  costs  and  consider 
all  the  alternatives  carefully.  There  are 
several  options  to  consider  before  with- 
drawal from  a program. 


, «Pr<H>  a course  which  is  not  saivageobie 
and  ptek  It  up  later.  Consult  the  faculty 
ccmcerned  before  concluding  defeat. 

-Pick  up  a failed  course  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible through  C£  evening  or  summer 
classes. 

-Negotiate  for  an  alignment  altemative 
or  deferral. 

-Apply  for  Peer  Tutoring.  The  cost  to  the 
student  Is  minimal  and  it  woiks. 

-Consider  transferring  to  another  pro- 
gram wIMiln  your  school  next  semester. 

-Consult  a peer  or  faculty  with  whom  you 
feel  comfortable. 

-Request  a leave  of  absence  for  a semes- 
ter (Health  Sciences). 

-Ask  for  help.  Faculty  can  help  with  aca- 
demic difficulty  It  they  know  about  it.  Ask 
classmates  to  share  notes  or  other  re- 
sources. 

-Seek  temporary  shelter  if  home  has  be- 
come untenable.  Housing  resources  are 
listed  in  Student  Services. 

-Counsellors  can  offer  referrals  to  appro- 
priate community  resources  for  specific 
needs. 

- See  your  doctor.  A sudden  decline  in 
energy  may  indicate  treatable  Illness. 

-fake  off  a day'or  two  to  deal  with  grief  or 
personal  loss.  Everyone  Is  entitled  to  a 
“personal”  absence  now  and  then. 

These  and  many  more  solutions  have 
been  explored  with  students  when  they 
have  com©  In  to  see  a counsellor.  W©  are 
here  to  offer  not  only  ideas  but  an  ear  and 
a hand  when  you  run  out  of  Ideas.  Most 
students  find  that  they  can  get  through 
with  a little  support  or,  at  least,  leave  with 
a plan  for  compieteing  their  education. 


Solar  car  gets  approval 


By  Colleen  Connachan 

It’s  off  to  the  races  for  a group 
of  Institute  of  Electrical  and 
Electronics  Engineering  (IEEE) 
students,  who  have  devised  a 
plan  for  a solar  powered  car  for 
entry  in  the  1995  Sunrayce  in 
Indianapolis. 

Following  recent  approval 
from  Conestoga’s  board  of  gov- 
ernors and  director  of  technol- 
ogy Mike  McCIemmens,  the 
20-page  solar  car  proposal  is  on 
its  way  to  Colorado  for  final  ap- 
proval from  race  officials. 

The  solar  car,  whith  a barrel- 
like bottom,  a flat  top  and  cut  out 
head  space  for  driving  visibility, 
has  potential  to  be  one  of  the  30 
to  40  qualifiers  for  the  nine-day 
race  finishing  in  Colorado 
Springs. 

Sunrayce  1 995  is  an  organized 
event  through  the  National  Re- 
newable Energy  Lab  (NREB)  in 
Colorado. 

Design  and  proposal  manager 
Shin  Huang  said  Sunrayce  1 995 
will  be  Conestoga’s  second 
entry  to  date. 

He  added  that  it  is  often  diffi- 
cult for  Canadian  institutions  to 
participate  is  such  an  event  un- 
less a past  entry  was  accepted. 
The  reason:  Sunrayce  is  a U.S.- 
run  event. 

To  enter  Sunrayce  1995, 
Huang  said  forms  were  sent  to 
many  colleges  and  universities 
with  the  request  a proposal  be 
submitted. 


Huang  said  from  here  on,  the 
group’s  main  focus  is  to  pursue 
potential  industry  and  business 
sponsors  for  donations  and 
money. 

“At  this  point,  we  haven’t 
found  any  sponsorship.  It’s  ba- 
sically a question  of  which  busi- 
nesses are  doing  well  in  order 
for  them  to  contribute.” 

Huang  said  since  the  proposal 
reveals  final  budget  estimates  to 
be  $85,673,  major  fund-raising 
is  a definite  must. 

The  proposal  outlines  plans  to 
establish  a fund-raising  cam- 
paign, which  will  sell  T-shirts 
and  posters  with  the  solar-car 
design  logo,  along  with  various 
event-based  fund-raising. 

Huang  said  the  group  is  also 
seeking  volunteers  to  help  con- 
tribute in  any  area. 

The  proposal  which  details 
key  areas  in  safety,  design  and 
engineering,  testing,  logistics 
and  driver  training,  organization 
and  planning,  fund-raising  and 
curriculum  integration,  will  be 
available  as  a promotional  pack- 
age for  sponsors. 

Another  promotional  angle  is 
a 10-15  minute  animated  video 
of  the  solar  car  for  a visual  de- 
scription for  sponsors. 

Ofter  than  an  insurance  con- 
cern for  the  safety  of  five  Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo  engineering 
students  working  in  conjunction 
on  the  project,  plans  are  intact 
and  decisions  are  moving 
smoothly  according  to  Huang. 


We  Need  Your  Involvement! 

Join  the  DSA  Orientation  Week  Plan- 
ning Committee 

Help  the  DSA  plan  a week  of  FUN! 

Tuesday,  March  29 
12:30  p.m. 

DSA  Activities  Office 

For  more  information,  see  Marlene  or 
Becky  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office. 


JDn  the  top  of  the  hour 


Listen  for  Dorn's  Entertainment  File 
9:30  a.m.  and  11:30  a.m,  , 
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Residents  resist 


By  Juiie  Cooper 

For  hundreds  of  Doon  and  Pio- 
neer Park  residents,  the  fight  to  re- 
locate the  proposed  women’s 
prison  from  their  neighborhood  is 
not  over  yet. 

About  700  Kitchener  residents 
poured  into  Conestoga  College’s 
blue  room,  at  Doon  campus  on 
March  1 7,  for  a long-awaited  pub- 
lic meeting  with  Corrections  Ser- 
vices Canada  (CSC)  officials. 

Two  CSC  officials  were  on  hand 
to  explain  the  prison  selection  pro- 


cess and  to  hear  the  public’s  con- 
cerns and  answer  questions  on  the 
proposed  prison. 

The  average  federal  offender, 
“walks  through  the  doors  of  our 
prisons  with  a less  than  Grade  8 
education  and  33  years  of  turbulent 
upbringing,”  Andrew  Graham, 
deputy  commissioner  of  Correc- 
tions Canada  for  Ontario,  said. 

“Protection  of  society  has  always 
been,  is,  and  will  always  remain  our 
number  one  requirement.” 

The  prison  will  have  “every  mod- 
ern security  device  that  we  know  is 


Kitchener  Councillor  Tom  Galloway  was  one  of  55  people  to  ask 
questions  during  the  public  meeting  about  the  proposed  prison. 


irf 


proposed  federal  prison 


effective  in  helping  to  prevent 
women  from  escaping,”  he  said. 

But  residents  expressed  their 
fears  about  having  a prison  located 
near  their  neighborhood  commu- 
nity. 


“My  concept  of  a prison  is  when 
somebody  is  pulled  out  of  the  com- 
munity and  we  are  kept  safe  from 
that  person’s  actions,  namely  Karla 
(Holmolka)  for  one,”  shouted  Pio- 
neer Park  resident,  Mark  Psutka. 

“Don’t  go  telling  me  that  Karla  is 
a Grade  8 educated,  33-year-old 
underprivileged,  abused  person.” 
Tom  Galloway,  councillor  for 


Kitchener’s  South  Ward,  was  one 
of  55  speakers  who  vented  their 
anger,  fear  and  frustration  with  the 
women’s  prison. 

“Where  along  the  path  was  the 
terminology  of  neighborhood  ac- 
ceptance changed  to  community 
acceptance?”  Galloway  asked.  He 
then  cited  a CSC  document  that 
delineates  local  neighborhood  ac- 
ceptance of  the  prison  as  a promi- 
nent criterion  for  site  selection. 

“Where  did  you  go  wrong?  All  of 
a sudden,  it’s  no  longer  the  neigh- 
borhood that’s  important,  it’s  the 
whole  community.” 

“There’s  no  question  the  process 
changed,  partly  as  a result  of  what 
happened  in  Kitchener,”  Graham 
said. 

Sharon  Shatford,  spokesperson 
for  People  Protecting  Children  and 
Homes,  asked  the  officials,  “When 
are  you  going  to  inspire  our  trust? 


This  meeting  was  supposed  to  be  to 
inform  everybody,  supporters,  op- 
posers,  and  you  cannot  answer  the 
questions.  Is  there  an  official  here 
who  can?” 

Shatford  said  later  that  residents 
are  not  against  the  prison  coming  to 
Kitchener  — they  just  want  it  to  be 
away  from  a residential  area. 

Alxmt  the  site  selection  process, 
Shatford  said,  “We  were  never  con- 
sulted. They  (CSC)  haven’t  been 
upfront  and  honest  with  us  from 
day  one.  We’ve  been  misinformed 
and  ignored.”  Yet,  after  1 8 months 
of  fighting  the  prison  location, 
Shatford  remains  hopeful.  “I  think 
somebody  somewhere  is  going  to 
listen  to  us.” 

A videotape  of  the  entire  meeting  ^ 
was  to  be  forwarded  to  Solicitor  i 
General  Herb  Gray,  who  will  be 
making  the  final  decision  on  the  ' 
prison  location.  i 


Andrew  Graham,  deputy  commissioner  of  Corrections  Canada  for  Ontario  (right)  and  the  deputy  warden 
designate  answer  questions  at  a public  meeting  on  the  proposed  women’s  prison. (Photos  by  Julie  Cooper) 


Spring  has  sprung  at  Conestoga  College 


Springfest  April  4 - 8 

* Monday,  April  4 

Jays  Day  - wear  your  Blue  Jays  apparel  for  a chance  to  win  2 Jays  tickets. 

Mini  Put  Contest  - Main  Cafe  1 1 :30  a.m. 

Pudding  Eating  Contest  - Main  Cafe  1 2 noon 

Tuesday,  April  5 

Everything  is  Fun  & Games  Day  - Main  Cafe  12  noon. 

Blue  Jays  Bus  Trip  - depart  at  5 p.m. 

* Wednesday,  April  6 

Quack,  Quack  Day 

Duck  Races  - Main  Cafe  12  noon. 

Rock’n  Bowl . . . the  Last  Roll  - win  a Conestoga  College  Spring  Jacket. 

* Thursday,  April  7 

Free  Nooner  - Main  Cafe  12  noon. 

Spring  BBQ 


Spring  into  Spring  with  Spirit!  Get  invoived  in  Springfest  ’94. 
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College  student  is  home  computer  helper 


Solving  problems  can  help  programmer  earn  extra  income 


By  Blair  Matthews 

Students  at  Conestoga  who  are 
having  problems  with  their  home 
computer  can  now  get  help  without 
going  outside  the  college. 

David  Croal,  a third-year  com- 
puter programmer  analyst  (CPA), 
runs  a small  business  called  the 
Home  Computer  Helper. 

Croal  said  he  first  got  the  idea 
when  he  decided  it  would  be  handy 
to  have  a modem  that  could  send 
faxes. 

He  got  some  help  designing  a 
poster  and  logo  for  his  venture,  then 
attained  some  advice  from  a lawyer 
about  launching  his  own  small 
business. 

From  there,  it  was  simply  printing 
the  posters  and  advertising  his  ser- 
vices that  started  it  all. 

“I  didn’t  think  I’d  be  busy  enough 
to  go  crazy  about  making  myself  a 


corporation  and  that’s  true.  I 
haven’t  pushed  far  enough  in  that 
direction.” 

Croal,  who  started  the  Home 
Computer  Helper  by  himself,  is  still 
running  the  business  as  the  sole 
member  on  the  payroll. 

Croal  initially  did  some  research 
into  the  amount  that  others  charge 
for  services  similar  to  what  he  of- 
fers. As  a result,  he  reduced  his  fees 
to  a charge  of  between  $ 1 0 and  $ 1 5 
per  hour.  “I  wanted  to  make  myself 
available  (and  affordable)  to  stu- 
dents and  I didn’t  feel  I had  vast 
amounts  of  experience.” 

According  to  Croal,  problems 
people  call  about  range  anywhere 
from  installing  a simple  program, 
to  working  out  more  complex 
tasks. 

“Some  people  have  new  parts  for 
their  computer  that  they  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with,  and  I help 


put  them  in  and  make  sure  they’re 
working  right.” 

Croal  said  he’s  encountered  peo- 
ple who  are  running  a small  busi- 
ness out  of  their  home  and  need  a 
system  set  up  to  meet  their  needs. 


In  some  cases,  people  also  call 
Croal  for  advice  on  what  software 
they  should  buy.  Although  Croal 


feels  he  is  qualified  to  give  such 
advice,  there  are  times  that  he  can’t 
help. 

“Sometimes  they’ve  already  got  a 
piece  of  software  inappropriate  for 
their  computer  and  they  have  to 
take  it  back,  or  they’ve  got  a 
modem  that’s  inappropriate  for 
their  machine.” 

Once,  Croal  encountered  a situa- 
tion where  something  was  wrong 
with  the  computer’s  memory. 
“They  were  hoping  I could  give 
them  a simple  solution  — that  it 
wasn’t  as  bad  as  they  thought  it 
was.” 

Lately,  Croal  said  business  has 
been  slow.  “The  beginning  of  the 
semester,  it  picks  up.  That’s  when 
(computer  users)  are  changing 
something,  they  just  got  a com- 
puter or  they’re  starting  a new 
course.” 

Although  Croal  lives  in  Cam- 


bridge, he  makes  trips  to  Kitchener, 
Waterloo  and  surrounding  areas  as 
well. 

For  fist-time  computer  users, 
Croal  gave  this  advice:  “Stop  being 
afraid  of  your  computer.  It’s  very 
difficult  to  blow  the  thing  up,  and  it 
doesn’t  bite.  I usually  try  and  send 
(first-time  users)  towards  one  of  the 
games.” 

Croal  said  Windows  comes  with 
Solitaire  to  make  users  feel  com- 
fortable with  controlling  the  cursor 
and  the  Windows  program  in  gen- 
eral. 

Croal  said  he  has  no  real  plans  to 
expand  his  business.  “This  is  just 
for  the  experience  and  kind  of  an 
experiment.  I’d  like  to  do  consult- 
ing, but  that  would  be  on  a com- 
pletely different  scale.  It  would  be 
less  of  a ’What  can  1 do  for  you  this 
evening,’  and  more  of  a ’This  is 
what  your  company  needs.’" 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ONTARI 


0 
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Create  your  o xx/ n job 


BE  YOUR  OWN 


As  a student  you’ll  probably  be  looking  for  a job  next  summer. 

You  might  be  thinking  about  starting  your  own  business  but  don’t  know 
how  to  get  it  off  the  ground. 


The  Ontario  government  has  a program  that  can  help  you. 

It’s  called  “Student  Venture”.  And  it  offers  Ontario  students  wishing  to  own 
and  operate  summer  businesses  a start-up  loan  of  up  to  $3,000  interest  free. 

Applications  and  brochures  can  be  picked  up  at  your  local 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  Boards  of  Trade,  Business  Self-help  Offices 
and  at  your  guidance  or  placement  office. 


Or  you  can  call  us  on  our  Youth  Hotline  at 


1-800-387-0777 


We  can  give  you  all  of  the  details 


Springfest 
April  4 - 8 


CATCH  THE 
SPIRIT!! 

GET  INVOLVED 


Don’t  forget  to  join 
in  aii  the  activities 
arranged  by  the 
DSA 


STUDENT  VENTURE 

Contributing  to  future  successes 
by  building  business  skills  today. 

Student  Venture  is  a program  sponsored  by  the  Government  of  Ontario,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Ontano  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  local  participating 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade. 


® Ontario 


information  disponible  en  francais. 
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Common  maladies  may  be  linked  to  poor  indoor  air  quality 


By  Sean  McMinn 

People  may  be  surprised  at  what  can  lurk  in  the  air  of  office 
buildings. 

There  could  be  millions  of  bacteria,  viruses,  moulds,  mil- 
dews, mites  and  other  harmful  biological  agents  floating 
around. 

These  agents  grow  where  there  are  Indoor  Air  Quality 
(lAQ)  problems  and  can  cause  what  is  known  as  “sick 
building  syndrome.” 

Once  they  enter  an  office  it  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  them.  They’ll 
hide  in  places  like  heating  ducts  or  air  conditioning  systems. 
And  they  will  not  want  to  leave. 

“Sick  Building  Syndrome”  can  be  avoided  if  the  lAQ  is 
properly  handled.  The  buildings  at  Conestoga  College  are 
perfect  victims  for  the  sickness.  And  it  is  the  health,  safety 
and  environmental  committee’s  responsibility  to  make  sure 
there  are  no  lAQ  problems,  said  committee  co-chair  Sherry 


Johnston. 

People  who  are  affected  by  “sick  building  syndrome”  often 
receive  headaches,  eye,  nose  and  throat  irritation,  dry  cough, 
dizziness,  nausea,  fatigue,  tiredness  and  reduced  concentra- 


“If  the  college’s  committee  receives  one 
complaint  about  an  employee  or  student 
having  any  of  the  sickness’s  symptoms, 
they  check  things  out  right  away.” 

— Sherry  Johnston, 
co-chair  of  the  health,  safety  and  environmental 

committee 


tion. 

But  “biological  agents”  may  not  be  the  cause  of  these 
symptoms.  A carpet  can  cause  the  same. 

A U.S.  study  has  reported  that  laboratory  mice  died  after 


being  exposed  to  samples  of  carpet  for  a few  hours  due  to 
chemicals  in  the  carpet. 

Photocopiers  emit  ozone  fumes  and  pressboard  office  fur- 
niture leaks  formaldehyde  gas. 

According  to  studies,  people  spend  90  per  cent  of  their  lives 
indoors,  breathing  air  that  could  be  more  polluted  than  the  air 
outside. 

“If  the  college’s  committe,e  receives  one  complaint  about 
an  employee  or  student  having  any  of  the  sickness’s  symp- 
toms they  check  things  out  right  away,”  said  Johnston. 

She  also  said  they  have  recently  received  complaints  about 
one  room  where  someone  is  constantly  having  headaches.  “It 
could  be  because  they  can’t  open  the  window  or  it  could  be 
the  rug.” 

When  the  committee  receives  complaints,  it  distributes  a 
questionnaire.  The  questionnaire  asks  if  people  receive  any 
of  the  symptoms  of  “sick  building  syndrome”  when  they  are 
in  the  room,  Johnston  said. 


Business 

By  Craig  McLay 

Materials  management  students 
are  still  in  high  demand,  despite 
the  recession,  according  to  the 
program’s  co-ordinator,  Paul 
Knight. 

Knight  said  that  an  increasing 
number  of  local  employers  have 
been  approaching  him  asking  for 
second-year  students  of  the  three- 
year  program  to  work  over  the 
summer. 

“More  and  more  local  employ- 
ers are  asking  for  year-two  stu- 
dents for  summer  coverage.  ITiey 
make  ideal  candidates  because 
they  don’t  have  to  be  trained  for 
a month,  they  can  get  right  in 
there  and  start  productive  work.” 

Knight  said  five  students  in  the 
program  have  already  lined  up 
summer  jobs  and  the  numbers 
will  probably  increase  before  the 
end  of  the  semester. 

“We’ve  got  five  or  six  compa- 
nies interested  right  now.  It’s  get- 


students  are 

ting  to  the  point  where  we  can 
almost  count  on  them  every 
year.” 

Knight  said  the  situation  was 
the  next  best  thing  to  a formal 
co-op  program,  which  is  not  of- 
fered in  the  business  program  at 
Doon. 

“If  one  could  go  co-op  our  pro- 
gram would  be  an  ideal  candi- 
date. But  there  are  a lot  of  costs 
involved  in  running  something 
like  that,  so  I’m  not  sure  it’s  via- 
ble.” 

Although  the  jc?b  carries  no  for- 
mal credit  for  the  student,  Knight 
said  the  benefite  are  just  as  con- 
crete. / 

“Many  students  come  back  with 
a better  appreciation  for  the  proj- 
ect work  we' assign  in  year  three. 
Because  they  find  out  that  the 
types  of  things  we  assign  are  what 
they’re  doing  in  the  real  world.” 

Sometimes,  the  summer  work 
even  turns  into  a source  of  full- 
time employment. 


in  demand 

“Employers  aren’t  making  any 
guarantees  and  I don’t  blame 
them  for  that.” 

Knight  said  the  reason  for  the 
employer  demand  was,  ironi- 
cally, probably  due  to  the  reces- 
sion. , 

“Over  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  a lot  of  companies  have 
had  to  get  really  lean  and  mean. 
When  somebody  takes  a two- 
week  vacation,  they’re  left  short. 
The  solution  for  a lot  of  them  has 
been  to  get  a student  in  who  can 
do  that  type  of  work  without  a lot 
of  training  and  supervision.” 

Most  of  die  jobs  landed  after 
college  are  due  to  a network  of 
graduates  already  operating  in 
the  field,  Knight  said. 

“Many  of  the  Jobs  students  get 
are  never  advertised.  We  have  a 
strong  network  of  companies 
who  already  employ  our  grads 
out  there.  When  a position  opens 
up,  they  know  the  test  place  to 
look.” 


Rather  blinding  vision 

Susan  Walz  leads  classmate  Jena  Taylor  back  to  the  nursing  wing  through  the  halls  of 
Conestoga’s  Doon  campus.  Both,  first-year  nursing  students  did  the  exercise  as  a class  project 
on  March  1 7.  The  purpose  of  the  exercise  is  to  understand  the  feeling  of  blindness  so  that,  as 
nurses,  they  can  cope  with  blind  people. 


(Photo  by  Alan  Horn) 


Saturday  & Sunday 
April  16  & 17 
at  Coiiestoga  College 

Register  now  for  the  new  ‘94  Bass  Fishing  Techniques  featuring 
Jimmy  Houston,  Oklahoma  - two-time  BASS  Angler  of  the  Year, 
13-time  Bassmaster  Classic  finalist  and  host  of  the  ESPN 
television  series,  Jimmy  Houston  Outdoors. 

For  more  information,  please  call  the  Information 
Centre  at  748-3516  or  refer  to  the  Continuing 
Education  Spring/Summer  1994  Catalogue. 


DSA  & CRKZ  PRESENT 


ROCK  N'  BOWL 
THE  LAST  ROLL 

Wednesday,  April  6 
1 1 p.m.  -1  a.m. 

Frederick  Brunswick  Lanes 
Tickets  $5  in  advance 
$7  at  the  door 

Tickets  available  at  the  DSA  Activities  Office 
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University  grads  fare  better  in  job  market,  statistics  show 


By  Julie  Cooper 

The  biggest  limitation  of  the  university  system  is  probably 
the  expectation  that  there  is  some  kind  of  linear  process 
between  getting  a degree  and  getting  a job,  the  president  of 
Wilfrid  Laurier  University  said  in  a recent  interview. 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  an  undergraduate  degree  in  arts  and 
sciences  is  not  good  preparation  for  the  Job  market,  said 
Loma  R.  Marsden.  She  studied  zoology  as  an  undergraduate 
student. 

"I  have  never  dissected  an  animal  since  I left  undergraduate 
studies,  yet,  knowing  how  a lab  operates  and  what  goes  on 
inside  scientific  work,  even  at  the  level  of  an  undergraduate, 
has  made  it  possible  for  me  to  be  a university  administrator.” 

The  skills  she  learned  as  an  undergraduate,  Marsden  con- 
cedes, “have  been  more  important  and  influential  than  what 
I would  have  ever  anticipated.” 

The  role  of  today’s  universities  is  what  it  has  been  forever, 
Marsden  said:  “To  develop  free  and  enquiring,  innovative 
minds.” 

Although  the  average  tuition  for  a Canadian  university  is 
now  about  $2,000  a year,  record  number  of  students  are 
enrolling  in  university  programs.  In  1992,  889,000  Canadi- 
ans attended  university — up  1 10,000  from  five  years  earlier. 

James  Downey,  president  of  the  University  of  Waterloo, 


(Photo  by  Wladimir  Schweigert) 


said  in  a interview,  a university  degree  today  is  worth  as  much 
or  perhaps  more  than  it  has  ever  been. 

While  not  all  university  graduates  get  Jobs  commensurate 
with  their  training,  they  "do  much  better  in  the  Job  market 
than  any  other  group  of  people.” 

A study  released  in  1992  by  the  secretary  of  state,  shows 
that  university  graduates  continue  to  earn  64  per  cent  more 
than  those  with  only  a college  diploma. 

According  to  a Maclean’s  1993  special  university  report, 
university  graduates  consistently  have  the  lowest  rate  of 


unemployment  in  the  country. 

Some  large  corporations,  such  as  IBM,  hire  only  university 
graduates,  even  for  low-entry  positions. 

“As  a rule,  we  really  don’t  hire  college  graduates.  Most  of 
the  .skills  we  arc  looking  for  arc  in  the  post-graduate  computer 
science  area,”  .said  Mike  Quinn,  manager  of  corporate  media 
relations  at  IBM. 

A Maclean’s  poll  of  500  university  students  from  Sept.  1 1 
to  Oct.  4,  1992,  found  that  71  per  cent  felt  a university 
education  is  still  the  bc.st  way  to  get  ahead  in  the  Job  market 
and  56  per  cent  agreed  that  a university  degree  is  absolutely 
essential  for  future  success. 

“Though  it’s  always  difficult  to  predict  what  skills  and 
knowledge  will  be  needed  in  the  future,  my  sense  is  that 
university  students  are  still  getting  good  preparation  in  the 
basic  skills  of  literacy,  numeracy  and  analysis  that  will  serve 
them  throughout  their  careers,”  Downey  said. 

The  UW  president  said  universities  need  to  provide  students 
with  a good,  broad  education  and  help  individuals  develop 
their  own  skills,  realize  their  potential  and  have  better  skills 
of  expression  and  understanding. 

The  university  system  should  not  be  required  to  provide  the 
kind  of  specific  training  that  some  Jobs  call  for,  he  said.  “I 
think  that  is  a role  for  the  community  colleges,  and  some 
training  can  only  effectively  be  done  on  the  Job.” 


Post-secondary  education 
is  often  costly  and  ineffective 


By  Wladimir  Schweigert 

The  adage  that  the  pastures  are 
greener  on  the  other  side  of  the 
fence  might  be  true  when  it  comes 
to  education  in  Canada. 

The  lack  of  uniform  standards  in 
the  country,  the  scanty  communica- 
tion among  post-secondary  institu- 
tions and  the  relative  absence  of  a 
training  culture,  has  produced  a 
splintered,  ineffective  system  that 
eats  up  a lot  of  money  according  to 
Grant  McGregor. 

McGregor,  principal  of  Conestoga 
College’s  Doon  campus,  estimates 
that  nearly  50  cents  of  every  tax 
dollar  in  die  region  goes  to  educa- 
tion and  the  discontent  of  the  popu- 
lation is  growing  over  its  quality. 

This  “balkanization”  (lack  of  uni- 
formity) of  the  system,  has  led  many 
graduates  from  colleges  of  applied 
arts  and  technology,  in  the  absence 
of  agreements  with  Ontario’s  uni- 
versities, to  enrol  in  American  uni- 
versities. It  has  further  drained 
national  coffers  McGregor  said. 

The  so-called  articulation  agree- 
ments at  Niagara,  Lambton  and  Mo- 
hawk colleges  tended  to  be  with 
American  universities,  according  to 
McGregor.  He  said  he  thinks  it  has 
been  endemic  throughout  the  sys- 
tem. 

“It  is  virtually  a truism  to  say  it’s 
easier  for  Canadian  students  in  the 
system  in  Ontario  to  go  to  an  Amer- 
ican university  and  get  credits  for 
what  they’ve  done.” 

Every  province  tends  to  be  differ- 
ent, said  McGregor,  pointing  out 
that  Alberta  has  three  components 
to  their  post-secondary  institutions: 
community  colleges,  institutes  of 
technologies  and  the  universities. 
Quebec  has  the  CEGEP  (College 


d’enseignement  general  et  pro- 
fessionnel)  that  is  mandatory  if  stu- 
dents want  to  proceed  to  university. 
However,  they  can  attend  CEGEP 
to  obtain  a general  education. 

Universities  in  British  Columbia, 
Alberta  and  Newfoundland  recog- 
nize work  done  at  the  community- 
college  level.  Ontario  universities 
do  not. 

Ontario  has  a parallel  system  to 
universities,  called  colleges  of  ap- 
plied arts  and  technology. 

McGregor  said  graduates  of  col- 
leges of  applied  arts  who  want  to 
proceed  to  university  must  negoti- 
ate their  achievements  individually. 

There  are  92  degree-admitting 
colleges  and  universities  in  Canada, 
according  to  the  Ottawa-based  As- 
sociation of  Universities  and  Col- 
leges of  Canada  (AUCC). 

They  had  an  operational  budget, 
published  in  Statistics  Canada’s  lit- 
erature, of  approximately  $10  bil- 
lion for  the  year  1 990/9 1 . 

The  160  post-secondary  institu- 
tions in  the  country,  had  a budget  of 
over  $3.5  billion. 

The  total  number  of  graduates  ad- 
mitted to  degrees  from  universities 
in  1991  was  over  145,000,  said  the 
AUCC.  The  number  for  community 
colleges,  institutes  and  colleges  of 
applied  arts  was  Just  over  58,000 
according  to  Statistics  Canada. 

McGregor  said,  what  exacerbates 
the  problem  of  training  people  for 
the  labor  market  is  the  ever-short- 
ening “shelf-life”  of  knowledge 
which  makes  it  difficult  to  predict 
what  is  needed  in  the  work  force. 

Once  students  come  out  of  the 
programs,  they  could  find  their 
knowledge  outdated.  “I  don’t  think 
Canada,  generally,  has  done  a good 
Job  with  that,”  he  said. 


Skills  are  key  to  employability 


By  Julie  Cooper 

College  and  university  students 
should  concentrate  on  develop- 
ing certain  skills  if  they  want  to 
be  successful  in  today’s  tough 
labor  market,  said  Jerome 
Maingot. 

Maingot,  manager  of  recruit- 
ment and  employment  equity  for 
the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  On- 
tario district,  said  from  his 
company’s  perspective,  academ- 
ics is  just  one  part  of  the  hiring 
process. 

If  a student  has  completed  a 
three-year  diploma  or  a three-  or- 
four-year  degree  in  business  ad- 
ministration, they  have  met  the 
academic  expectations  for  an 
entry  level  management-career 
program  at  the  Royal  Bank, 
Maingot  said. 

“Then  we  have  to  assess  the 
skills  that  the  person  brings  to  the 
Job.  At  that  point,  the  academic 
part  more  or  less  gets  put  aside, 
because  we  know  the  person  is  a 
candidate.  What  we  need  to  know 
now  is,  ‘Does  the  person  have  the 
skills  required  to  do  the  Job?”’ 
The  Conference  Board  of  Can- 
ada, a group  made  up  of  leading 
Canadian  corporations,  (of 
which  the  Royal  Bank  is  a mem- 
ber), has  delineated  a list  of  criti- 
cal employable  skills  that 
businesses  look  for  in  prospec- 
tive employees. 

They  are:  academic  skills, 
which  includes  the  ability  to 
communicate,  to  think  clearly 
and  critically  and  to  be  continu- 
ously learning;  personal  manage- 
ment skills,  which  entails  having 
a positive  attitude  and  behavior, 
a willingness  to  take  responsibil- 
ity and  to  be  adaptable;  and  team- 


work skills,  which  are  the  ability 
to  work  as  a team  and  with  others. 

Work  experience  and  extracur- 
ricular activities  such  as  partici- 
pating on  committees  or  student 
council,  also  play  an  important 
role  during  the  hiring  process, 
Maingot  said.  “These  all 
demonstrate  potential  skills  to  us. 
You  need  to  be  involved  in  things 
in  order  to  demonstrate  those  im- 
portant skills.” 

Although  the  Royal  Bank  hires 
a greater  percentage  of  university 
graduates,  it  has  hired  college 
graduates  many  times  in  the  past 
and  continues  to  do  so  for  its  ca- 
reer programs,  Maingot  said. 

If  a college  graduate  clearly  has 
the  skills  and  a university  grad 
does  not,  Maingot  said  he  “would 
be  prepared  to  hire  the  college 
grad  over  the  university  grad. 
'The  most  important  factor  is  the 
skills  a person  brings  to  the  Job.” 


Moreover,  there  is  a huge 
amount  of  character  Judgement 
that  goes  on  in  labor-market  se- 
lection and  “it  goes  well  beyond 
whether  your  suit  is  neatly 
pressed,”  said  Loma  R.  Marsden, 
president  of  Wilfrid  Laurier  Uni- 
versity. 

“It  has  to  do  with  the  way  in 
which  you  display  character  and 
those  Judgements  are  crucially 
important”  to  finding  employ- 
ment, she  said. 

According  to  Maclean’s  maga- 
zine, in  October  1993,  among 
Canadians  aged  1 5 to  24,  the  un- 
employment rate  for  those  with  a 
college  diploma  or  an  equivalent 
trade  certificate  was  12.5  per 
cent.  That  compares  with  a 9.9 
per  cent  rate  for  university  grad- 
uates, a 1 4 per  cent  rate  for  high 
school  graduates  and  a 22.3  per 
cent  unemployment  rate  for  high 
school  dropouts. 
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Engineering  consultant  encourages  women  in  technology 


By  Laura  Nahls 

It  is  important  for  women  who 
work  in  non-traditional  fields,  to 
look  at  themselves  objectively. 
You  have  to  examine  yourself,  and 
what  it  is  you  have  that  other  people 
want. 

The  next  step  is  to  capitalize  on 
that. 

This  was  the  message  Judith  Lit- 
tle, a teacher  and  consultant,  gave 
to  a small  group  of  women  in  tech- 
nology during  a breakfast  meeting, 
March  17,  at  Conestoga’s  Doon 
campus. 

Little  graduated  from 
Conestoga’s  mechanical  engineer- 
ing program  in  1 986. 

“Only  six  of  the  110  students  en- 


rolled in  the  program  were 
women,”  she  said. 

“One  of  our  instructors,  Paul 
Kurtz,  made  sure  our  lockers  were 
all  in  a row  and  we  had  all  our 
classes  together.  He  was  anticipat- 
ing problems  and  wanted  to  do  his 
best  to  alleviate  them.” 

Upon  graduation.  Little  worked 
as  a computer  consultant  in  Cam- 
bridge, Ont..  She  explained  that  her 
work  involved  teaching  companies 
how  to  computerize  their  facilities. 

Little  said  she  was  bitten  by  the 
teaching  bug  when  asked  to  teach  a 
first-year  drafting  course  while  in 
her  second  year  at  Conestoga.  She 
has  since  graduated  from  the  bach- 
elor of  education  program  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  and 


Judith  Little,  a teacher  and  computer  consultant,  gave 
encouragement  to  a small  group  of  female  technology  students 
during  a breakfast  meeting  March  1 7.  (Photo  by  Laura  Nahis) 


Standards  won’t  be  lowered 


By  Alan  Horn 

Student  services  at  Doon  campus 
provides  more  than  the  obvious  — 
dishing  out  directions  to  inquisitive 
students  — it  provides  educational 
assistance  through  peer  tutoring. 

According  to  Jo-Anne  Morgan, 
Doon  campus  peer  tutor  adminis- 
trator, there  are  84  peer  tutors  and 
every  program  is  represented  by  at 
least  one  tutor. 

“There’s  no  guarantee  that  there 
are  tutors  in  all  subjects.  What  I 
encourage  people  to  do  when  there 
aren’t  tutors,  is  to  get  help  from 
their  classmates  and  some  of  the 
faculty.” 

In  addition  to  being  patient  and 
having  a knack  for  explaining  ma- 
terial, tutors  must  have  achieved  at 
least  an  A in  the  course  they  assist. 
Such  standards  are  high,  admitted 
Morgan,  and  will  not  be  compro- 
mised for  the  sake  of  drawing  more 
tutors. 

“If  you  know  something  very 
well,  then  you  should  have  scored 
a solid  grade  in  it.” 


She  added  that  by  lowering  the 
standards  for  tutors  the  possibility 
increases  of  students  becoming 
more  confused. 

Morgan  said  there  are  some 
courses  where  students  do  not  feel 
as  confident  in  their  own  skills  to 
come  forward  as  a tutor. 

As  examples  she  cited 
journalism’s  desktop  publishing 
course  and  statistics  courses  in  the 
business  program.  “People  can 
even  get  good  grades  in  statistics 
but  still  don’t  feel  that  they’ve  got 
the  confidence  and  the  skill  level  to 
help  someone  else  with  it.” 

Another  reason  some  students 
may  not  tutor  is  because  they  are 
taking  on  other  responsibilities 
such  as  part-time  work. 

“I  think  that’s  something  we’re 
seeing  more  and  more  as  students 
get  financially  stressed.  They’re 
having  to  take  on  additional  outside 
work. 

“Five  years  ago  the  financial 
stresses  were  not  as  great  as  they 
are  today.  Back  then  there  were 
more  people  with  free  time.” 


is  teaching  part-time  at  both  Con- 
estoga and  Eastwood  Collegiate  in 
Kitchener. 

“I  really  enjoy  the  process  of 
transferring  information.  It  is  an  in- 
credible feeling  when  you  sense 
your  students  are  catching  on  to  the 
concept  you  are  trying  to  convey.” 

Little  told  the  students  one  of  the 
most  trying  situations  she  has  been 
involved  in,  occurred  during  her 
practicum  at  a secondary  school  in 
St.  Thomas,  Ont. 

“This  school  was  so  chauvinistic, 
they  still  had  separate  staff  rooms 
for  men  and  women.  Because  I was 
teaching  in  the  tech-wing,  I went 
with  the  other  male  teachers  into 
their  staff  room. 

“They  seemed  to  feel  that  because 


I was  a student-teacher  they  could 
treat  me  like  the  lowest  of  the  low. 
They  even  started  a pool  to  guess 
my  age.” 

Little  said  it  is  important  for 
women  in  non-traditional  fields  to 
choose  their  battles  carefully. 

“I  chose  to  let  them  say  and  do  the 
things  they  did.  I was  only  there  for 
three  weeks  and  couldn’t  possibly 
change  their  opinions  in  that  length 
of  time. 

“I  chose  to  let  it  ride.  It  is  very 
important  to  learn  to  read  a situa- 
tion before  you  act  upon  it.” 

Little  feels  it  is  important  to  en- 
courage young  women  to  enter 
non-traditional  fields  and  has  initi- 
ated a math  and  science  club  for 
girls  at  Eastwood. 


“The  Grade  9 girls  are  asked  to 
design  something  as  simple  as  a 
pencil  case.  Then  in  Grade  10  they 
make  the  design  more  workable 
and  actually  construct  it.” 

Debbie  Karm,  a third-year  me- 
chanical engineering  student,  said 
it  is  encouraging  to  listen  to  women 
who  are  involved  in  technology. 
This  was  the  last  meeting  of  the 
semester  for  female  technology 
students. 

However,  Pat  Trudeau,  a counsel- 
lor with  student  services,  said  hope- 
fully  more  meetings  will  be 
scheduled  for  the  fall. 

“The  whole  purpose  is  to  build 
connections  in  terms  of  women 
who  are  interested  or  involved  with 
technology,”  she  said. 


Be  ready.  Come  prepared! 
Take  advantage  of  our 

10%  OFF  SALE 

Bring^  tliis  coupon,  along  with  a legible  draft  of  your 
resume,  to  Co-on/Placement.  Room  2B13  fPoonl.  for  a 
10^  saving  on  a Resume  Package  service. 

For  ftirtber  details,  call 
748-5220-ext.  556. 


Offer  expires  May  31,  1994 


S.A.C. 


STUDENT  ATHLETIC  COMMITTEE 
POSITIONS  AVAILABLE 

Applications  are  now  being  accepted  for  positions 
on  the  1994-95  Student  Athletic  Committee  (S.A.C.) 

S.A.C.  is  responsible  to  assist  in  the  operations  of  the  Intra- 
mural Programs  at  the  College 

Positions: 

Co-ed  Intramural  Convenor 

* Men's  Intramural  Convenor 

* Public  Relations/Publicity  Convenor 

* Convenor  of  Officials 

* Special  Events  Convenor 

Interested  students  may  pick  up  complete  job  descriptions  and  submit  resumes  at 
the  Recreation  Centre. 

DEADLINE  FOR  APPLICATIONS:  April  1,  1994 

if  you  have  any  questions  contact  Duane  Shadd  at  748-35 1 2,  extension  385,  or  drop 
by  the  Recreation  Centre. 


DSA/Athletics  Awards  Night 




i*i 


Thursday  April  14 
5:30  - 10  p.m. 


Conestoga  College  Blue  Room  couic7 


Tickets  $6.00 
Includes  dinner 
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Conestoga  in  focus 


Above:  Donna  Whale,  of  Fabled  Cloth  in  Fergus,  assists  a customer  at  the  display  set  up  at  Doon 
campus  March  1 7.  Fabled  Cloth  produces  original  tapestries  featuring  designs  influenced  by  the 
indigenous  art  of  North  and  South  America.  (Photo  by  John  Cinezan) 

Below;  Scott  Feddema,  left,  and  Adam  Meyer  ham  it  up  with  their  March  Break  camp  leader  Jen 
VanDerZwagg.  The  camp,  held  at  Doon  campus  during  the  week  of  March  14,  provided  five  to 
twelve-year-olds  with  activities  during  their  holidays.  (Photo  by  Gary  wiebe) 


WORLD  CHAMPION 
TORONTO  BLUE  JAYS 

VS 

CHICAGO  WHITE  SOX 

Tuesday  April  5 
7:35  p.m.  game  time 
Bus  departs  at  5 p.m.  from  Door  #3 
Tickets  (Esplanade  Level  100  seating) 
$30  includes  transportation 


CASH  ONLY 


Above:  Shelley  Kritz,  a second-year  management  studies 
Student,  casts  her  vote  at  the  Doon  Student  Association 
elections  March  14  in  the  Doon  cafeteria.  (Photo  by  Aian  Horn) 

Below:  Jenn  T eminslie,  a first-year  graphic  design  student,  does 
a rough  sketch  for  a cartoon  character  that  will  eventually  appear 
in  a class  mural.  (Photo by  Julie  Magee) 
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SPORTS 


Andrew  Darby  plays  badminton  during  March  Break  sports  camp  at 
Conestoga’s  Recreation  centre.  (Photo  by  Wiinam  Kennedy) 


Conestoga  hosts  kids  camps 


By  William  Kennedy 

For  the  past  two  weeks,  many  stu- 
dents at  Conestoga  College’s  Doon 
campus  were  asking,  where  did  all 
those  kids  come  from? 

In  what  has  become  an  annual 
tradition  at  Doon  in  the  last  two 
years,  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Rec- 
reation Centre  once  again  hosted 
the  March  Break  Camp  and  the 
March  Break  Sports  Camp. 

The  camp,  for  children  aged  five 
to  1 2,  costs  $90  a week  per  child. 

The  sports  camp,  for  children 
aged  eight  to  1 2,  costs  $ 1 30  a week 
per  child,  according  to  Jen 
VanDerZwaag,  director  of  the 
sports  camp. 

The  camps  create  “an  opportunity 
for  working  parents,”  said 
VanDerZwaag.  While  their  parents 
work,  “it  gives  their  children  some- 
thing to  do,”  she  said. 

Both  camps  offered  a full  sched- 
ule of  events  for  the  entire  week, 
including  arts  and  crafts,  skating, 
volleyball  and  swimming. 

On  Friday,  March  1 8,  both  camps 
took  a trip  to  the  Ontario  Science 
Centre. 

The  sports  camp  included  instruc- 


tion in  self-defence,  badminton  and 
fitness.  There  was  also  a badminton 
tournament  Thursday,  March  1 7. 

VanDerZwaag  is  completing  her 
final  year  in  the  recreation  leader- 
ship program. 

“This  isn’t  new  to  her.  This  is  the 
second  program  that  she’s  enrolled 
at  Conestoga.”  VanDerZwaag  is  at 
Doon  on  a six-week  field  place- 
ment, McCauley  said.  “This  is  part 
of  her  training.” 

Tracey  Gimby,  director  of  the 
March  Break  Camp,  graduated 
from  the  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion (ECE)  program  at  Conestoga 
in  1991. 

Both  VanDerZwaag  and  Gimby 
have  been  leaders  at  the  college’s 
summer  camp  programs  for  the 
past  three  years. 

Summer  camps  at  Doon  campus 
have  been  going  on  as  far  back  as 
McCauley  can  remember. 

“When  I started  here  I ran  them, 
and  that  was  in  1 98 1 . 1 don’t  know 
whether  they  were  running  prior  to 
that.” 

The  summer  camps  run  for  the 
entire  summer,  she  said,  “and 
we’ve  added  two  more  camps  on 
for  the  following  years.” 


Who  wants  cake? 


Beaver  Foods  employee,  Majda  Mai,  cuts  away  at  the  St. 
Parick’s  Day  cake  in  Dooners  cafeteria. 

(Photo  by  John  Cinezan) 


Intramural  players  ne^ed, 
says  recreation  supervisor 


By  Craig  McLay 

Duane  Shadd  is  looking  for  a few  good  basketball 
and  ringette  players. 

Shadd,  supervisor  of  Conestoga  College’s  recre- 
ation, is  trying  to  recruit  more  students  to  participate 
in  extramural  tournaments  scheduled  to  start  in 
early  April, 

“Extramural  is  like  a glorified  intramural  It’s  a 
great  way  to  have  fun,  to  get  out  and  meet  people, 
and  maybe  see  what  another  college  is  like,” 

Response  to  the  tournament  has  been  slow  so  far, 
but  should  pick  up  when  practice  starts  March  28, 
Shadd  said, 

“The  reality  is  people  just  don’t  sign  up  that  early, 
Some  people  don’t  want  to  sign  up  until  they’re  sure 
it’s  going  to  happen.” 

Shadd  said  intramurals  are  a great  way  for  students 
stressed  out  by  their  studies  to  relieve  the  pressure 
and  have  some  fun  in  the  process. 

“Intramurals  are  a nice  way  of  reducing  stress. 
Stress  reduction  is  not  something  students  learn  at 
college.  Stress-related  diseases  are  becoming  more 
prevalent  in  our  society.  It’s  a chance  for  people  to 
meet  on  a playfield,  not  a battlefield.” 

Intramurals  are  also  good  way  for  students  to  make 
long-lasting  connections  to  prepare  for  the  working 
world.  “College  is  all  about  connecting,  not  just 
guys  to  guys  and  girls  to  girls  but  programs  too.  Out 


in  the  working'  world,  men  and  women  compete  ' 
equally,'  so  it’s  a nice  Way  of  seeing  how  they  act 
socially  on  a volleyball  court^” ; ' 

Intramurals  are  run  through  the  athletic  depart-’” 
ment  by  the  Student  Athletic  Committee  <SAC), 
who  mi  responsible  for  setting leagues. ' - ",  : . 

“We  take  their  input  at  the  end  of  die.-year  and 
adjust  the  rules  accordingly.  The  premise  of  intra-  ^ 
murals  is  fun  and  friends.  You  don’t  have  to  know 
how  to  bump  a volleyball,  bit  it  any  way  you  want 
— if  it  goes  over,  gre^.  Rules  are  only  there  to  make 
sure  that  nobody  gets  hurt.”  " . 

The  big  challenge  in  organizing  intramurals  is 
getting  an  apathetic  student  population  involved, 
Shadd  said. 

“What  percentage  of  students  vote?  How  many 
people  show  up  to  watch  a varsity  game  during  the 
regular  season?  If, we  want  to  build. spirit  and  a 
strong  college  community,  intramurals  are  a nice 
way  to  start.” 

Part  of  the  intramural  program  for  next  year  will 
be  determined  by  a survey  Shadd  plans  to  conduct 
at  the  end  of  March.  The  survey  is  designed  to  get 
student  input  on  what  sports  they  would  like  avail- 
able. 

“We’re  always  looking  fornew  ideas.  But  we  have 
to  weigh  them  against  what  people  actually  do.  It’s 
nice  to  say  you  want  the  pie  in  the  sky,  but  if  you 
don’t  use  it,  then  it’s  a waste  of  time,”  he  said. 


Get  the  FAX 

Student  Fax  Machine  - 748-6727 

* located  in  the  DSA  Administration  Office  ( outside  the  Student  Lounge) 

* Local  call:  first  page  $1,  each  additional  page  50  cents 

* Long  Distance  call:  (519)  area  code  - first  page,  $1.50,  each  additional  page  99  cents 
Other  area  codes,  $2.50  first  page,  99  cents  each  additional  page 

* Incoming  FAX  service  available 
No  Charge 

For  more  information  see  Jamie  at  the  DSA  Administration  Office 


TIME  TO  GET  INTO  SHAPE 


Fitness  Classes 


High  and  Low  Impact 
Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
7:15  - 8 a.m.  & 12:40  - 1:25  p.m. 
Tuesday  and  Thursday 
4:40  - 5:20  p.m. 


Cost 

-free  to  students  and  non-members 

-$6  per  ciass  for  aii  non-members 

Register  at  the  Conestoga  Coliege  Recreation  Centre 


Health 
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Report  reveals  dental  assistant 
program  unnecessary  at  college 


By  Venus  Cahiii 

A report  for  the  health  sciences 
department  of  Conestoga  College 
has  recommended  that  a one-year 
dental  assistant  certificate  program 
not  be  initiated. 

Tabatha  Edwards  and  Sheri  Mar- 
tin, both  marketing  students  at 
Doon,  prepared  the  report  for  Bill 
Jeffrey,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Health  Sciences. 

“They  (Edwards  and  Martin)  have 
just  done  a beautiful  job.  You  can 
tell  a lot  of  good  work  went  into 
this,”  Jeffrey  said. 

Martin  said  she  and  Edwards  were 
approached  by  their  teacher,  who 
told  them  the  health  sciences  de- 
partment had  two  research  reports 
that  needed  to  be  done. 

Edwards  added  that  the  depart- 
ment wanted  it  done  well  because 
the  report  was  going  to  make  a dif- 
ference on  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
gram would  be  initiated. 

Edwards  said  she  and  Martin  sat 
down  with  Jeffrey  for  a couple  of 
meetings  to  see  exactly  what  he 
wanted  them  to  find  during  the  re- 
search. “We  had  a great  relation- 
ship with  Bill  (Jeffrey).  He  kind  of 


said,  ‘this  is  what  I want  you  to  do, 
I trust  you,  you’re  the  experts.  Do 
it.’  We  just  met  with  him  and  up- 
dated him,”she  said.  From  there  the 
questionnaire  was  developed. 

“Basically  the  results  (of  the  re- 
port) said  there  was  a demand  for  a 
dental  assistant  program  at  the  col- 
lege, but  there  is  no  need.  And  there 
is  a big  difference,”  Martin  said. 

“Everybody  wants  it  in  Kitchener 
because  it’s  convenient.  So  many 
people  in  Kitchener  who  want  the 
program  are  travelling  to  London  or 
Hamilton.  So  it  would  be  conve- 
nient but  there  wouldn’t  be  any  jobs 
for  them.  The  field  is  really  satu- 
rated now,”  Edwards  said. 

Martin  added  that  the  market  is 
full  of  dental  assistants,  but  still 
people  insist  on  taking  the  course. 

“So  that’s  why  there  is  a demand 
for  the  program,**  she  said,  “but 
they  wouldn’t  get  a job  afterward.” 

The  report  did  recommend  that 
Conestoga  should  initiate  continu- 
ing education  courses.  There  are  a 
lot  of  people  working  as  dental  as- 
sistants who  want  to  update  their 
skills.  In  a volatile  industry  updates 
and  refresher  courses  are  manda- 
tory. 


Edwards  said  the  kind  of  courses 
dental  assistants  take  now,  didn’t 
make  her  or  Martin  comfortable. 
They  were  taking  courses  such  as 
humor  in  the  workplace  and  not 
hygiene. 

“They  were  really  irrelevant 
courses,  so  we  suggested  Con- 
estoga should  offer  courses  they 
want  to  take  that  will  be  good  for 
their  job,”  she  said. 

The  report,which  made  six  rec- 
ommendations, was  started  in  Sep- 
tember and  completed  in  February. 
Survey  packages  were  sent  to  3 1 5 
dental  offices  in  Region  1 4 (Water- 
loo-Wellington,  Huron  County  and 
Stratford). 

The  survey  results  were  compu- 
terized, creating  statistical  infor- 
mation and  the  foundation  of  the 
report.  Fifteen  personal  and  tele- 
phone interviews  were  conducted 
to  uncover  attitudes  and  opinions 
the  survey  could  not  reveal. 

Edwards  and  Martin  have  already 
or  will  be  presenting  their  report  to 
various  college  groups  including: 
the  health  sciences  faculty,  the  con- 
tinuing education  co-ordinating 
committee  and  the  academic  oper- 
ations management  committee. 


Tabatha  Edwards  (left)  and  Sheri  Martin  (right),  both  marketing  students,  hold  the  Marketing  Research 
study  they  prepared  for  the  health  services  department. 

(Photo  by  Venus  Cahill) 


Third-year  nursing  students,  (left  to  right)  Laura  Munaretto,  Sandy  Simmons  and  Julie  Sprenger, 
display  information  on  immunization  during  health  fair  week. 


Guess  what  I am? 


Third-year  nursing  student,  Julie  Smith,  dresses  up  in 
costume  to  draw  attention  to  a display  offering  information 
on  birth  control  during  the  1994  health  fair  at  Doon  campus. 

(Photo  by  Julie  Cooper) 


Nursing  fair  (displays 
(draw  crow(ds 


By  John  Cinezan 

The  halls  and  cafeteria  at  Doon  campus  were  more  crowded  than 
usual  March  14,  as  semester  six  nursing  students  presented  another 
successful  nursing  fair. 

People  learned  about  everything  from  eating  disorders  to  work- 
place safety. 

Over  a dozen  displays  were  produced  by  the  students  who  picked 
their  individual  topics.  Corporate  sponsors  provided  free  condoms, 
information  pamphlets,  buttons  and  posters. 

“We’ve  been  getting  really  good  response  to  the  ones  (displays) 
where  there  is  something  particularly  active,”  said  community  liai- 
son teacher,  Elizabeth  McNair. 

“It  also  depends  on  how  outgoing  the  individuals  are  at  running 
their  display.  The  ones  who  are  sitting  back  doing  very  little  are  not 
as  interesting.” 

Cathy  Davis  and  Laura  Munaretto  said  the  response  to  their  display 
on  immunization  was  very  good. 

“A  lot  of  people  don’t  realize  that  some  of  the  shots  you  have  to 
get  every  10  years  and  not  just  in  grade  school,”  said  Davis  who  was 
handing  out  free  immunization  record  cards. 

Another  popular  attraction  was  the  responsible  drinking  exhibit  at 
Door  #3  that  displayed  plenty  of  free  information  as  well  asaWheel- 
of-Fortune-type  game. 

“That  particular  one  really  interested  the  people  because  there  was  ^ 
a lot  of  interaction  in  it,”  said  McNair,  adding  that  the  fair  was  a 
good  experience  because  it  allowed  the  pre-grad  students  to  pull 
together  almost  everything  they  have  learned  in  terms  of  health 
promotion,  education  and  presentation. 

McNair  said  the  fair  is  also  very  helpful  for  the  younger  students 
because,  “they  can  see  where  they  will  be  going  later  on  and  know 
what  will  be  expected  from  them  once  they  reach  nursing  six.” 

The  March  1 4health  fair  was  the  third  held  by  the  college’s  nursing 
students.  There  was  one  held  in  the  spring  of  1 993  at  Doon  campus 
and  another  one  held  at  Waterloo  campus  last  fall. 

Nursing  also  plans  to  take  future  fairs  out  into  the  community  to 
such  places  as  The  Mutual  Group  and  Manulife  insurance  compa  ^ 
nies. 

“Fairs  would  be  put  on  for  the  employees  so  the  exhibits  would  be 
different  since  it’s  a different  target  audience.” 


(Photo  by  Julie  Cooper) 
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Arrogant  Worms  come  out  from  under  the  bed 


By  Sheilagh  McDonald 

Humorous  antics  were  the  order 
of  the  day  for  a group  of  lunch  time 
students  at  Doon  campus  when  the 
Arrogant  Worms  took  to  the  stage. 

The  Kingston  band,  with  Trevor 
Strong  on  lead  vocals,  Mike  Mc- 
Cormick, guitar  and  John  Whytock 
on  bass,  has  a string  of  unusual 
qualities. 

They  found  their  unique  name  in 
a children’s  book  — Maurice 
Sendak’s,  Monsters  Under  My 
Bed. 

“In  the  book  there  is  a parade  of 
different  monsters  that  come  out 
from  under  the  bed  and  one  of  them 
is  a group  of  arrogant  worms,” 
Whytock  explained. 

Aside  from  the  unusual  name,  the 
band  said  the  whole  point  of  their 
show  is  to  get  embarrassed. 

"It’s  a good  addition  to  the  show 
because  if  I go  up  there  and  really 
screw  up  bad.  all  I’ve  done  is  cre- 
ated a comedy  opportunity  for  the 
other  guys,”  said  the  23-year-old 
bass  player.  “It’s  for  the  good  of  the 
audience." 

The  songs  performed  from  their 
.self-titled  first  album  deal  humor- 
ously with  Canadian  issues  such  as 
cross-border  shopping  and  taxes. 

The  remainder  of  the  songs  were 
from  their  new  album  which  Strong 
said  will  be  released  in  a couple  of 
months. 

The  trio  describe  themselves  as  a 
folk  music/comedy  troupe. 

“We  pump  our  fists  in  the  air  at 
the  beginning  of  each  show  and 
scream,  'Do  you  want  to  folk?”’ 


McCormick  said. 

The  32-year-old  guitarist  said 
they  try  to  pick  up  on  local  refer- 
ences and  nag  at  them. 

“If  we  say  something  between 
songs  and  the  audience  gets  a real 
laugh  out  of  it,  we’ll  keep  it  for  the 
next  show,”  he  said. 

Doon  campus  was  only  one  of  the 
stops  on  their  cross-country  tour. 

The  trio  has  appeared  on  the  Dini 


Petty  Show,  a Hospital  for  Sick 
Children’s  telethon  and  a Saturday 
morning  radio  show  on  CBC  called 
Basic  Black. 

Their  next  stop  is  North  Bay  and 
then  Calgary  for  a three-day  theatre 
show. 

“It’s  a big  country  and  it’s  hard  to 
tour,”  McCormick  said. 

"There  are  even  some  towns  that 
don’t  have  any  Tim  Horton’s  and 


that’s  definitely  the  bad  side  of 
touring.” 

The  trio  said  though  they  enjoy 
touring,  they’re  often  asked  to  play 
in  the  oddest  places.  Strong  recalls 
playing  to  a line-up  of  people  wait- 
ing to  get  into  a 'Vancouver  record 
store  for  their  famous  Boxing  Day 
sale. 

“For  that  we  were  paid  in  cou- 
pons,” laughed  the  23-year-oId. 


Arrogant  Worms  John  Whytock,  Trevor  Strong  and  Mike  McCormick  get  silly  at  Doon  on  March  15 


(Photo  by  Robert  Gray) 


Koontz  gives  mediocre 
thriiis  with  new  novel 


By  Laura  Nahts 

Modem  medical  and  engineer- 
ing technology  brings  the  sci- 
ence fiction  of  Ray  Bradbury 
perilously  close  to  reality. 

The  over-zealous  media  which 
relays  a constant  barrage  of 
criminals  with  names  such  as 
Teale,  Gacy  and  Olson  decrease 
the  impact  of  the  horrific  char- 
acters created  by  Stephen  King. 

Dean  Koontz,  (he  has  recently 
dropped  the  middle  initial  R.) 
with  the  publication  of  his 
twenty-second  novel,  has  found 
a delicate  balance  between  sci- 
ence fiction  and  the  generic 
thriller.  In  Mr.  Murder,  Koontz 
creates  believable  characters 
with  just  a suggestion  of  immin- 
ent medical  technology. 

The  cast  of  characters  includes 
the  Stillwater  family,  and  as 
their  name  suggests,  these  two 
charming  girls  and  their  parents. 
Paige  and  Marty,  lead  a calm 
and  somewhat  charmed  exis- 
tence in  Mission  Viejo,  Calif. 

Perhaps  the  most  endearing 
quality  of  the  Stillwatcrs  is  their 
love  and  concern  for  each  other. 
Koontz  carefully  steers  away 
from  the  perfect  family  syn- 
drome by  quickly  establishing 
each  character  with  their  own 
set  of  minor  flaws. 

The  pace  of  the  novel,  rather 
than  graphic  blood  and  gore 
scenes,  creates  suspense  and 
emotion  in  the  reader. 

Soft  flowing  passages  and  de- 
tailed character  description  en- 
able the  reader  to  fall  in  love 


with  the  Stillwaters.  Short, 
choppy  sentences,  many  of 
them  incomplete,  introduce  us 
to  the  evil  character  identified 
only  as  the  Other. 

Initial  details  of  this  character 
are  sketchy  but  it  is  obvious  he 
represents  danger  and  conflict 
to  the  Stillwaters. 

The  suspense  is  created  by  pro- 
pelling the  reader  into  slow-mo- 
tion.  Incredible,  agonizing  detail 
transforms  30  seconds  into  entire 
ch^ters.  The  same  scene  is  por- 
trayed through  the  eyes  of  all  par- 
ticipating characters,  prolonging 
the  conclusion.  It  is  like  the  com- 
pletion of  a roller  coaster  ride, 
only,  when  the  passengers  get 
ready  todisembaric,  the  cars  lurch 
away  taking  them  through  more 
harrowing  loops,  twists  and  turns. 

As  the  intrigue  draws  to  a con- 
clusion the  reader  is  allowed 
.sketchy  details  of  a genetic  en- 
gineering experiement  that  is 
plausible,  and  introduced  to  two 
more  evil  characters.  It  is  one  of 
these  characters  who  supplies 
the  major  plot  twist. 

The  peak  of  suspense  is  trivi- 
alized by  turning  mild-man- 
nered Paige  Stillwater  into  a 
protective  she-bear,  reminiscent 
of  a machine-gun-toting 
Sigourney  Weaver. 

It  is  some  comfort  that  Koontz 
recognizes  this  character  devia- 
tion and  makes  reference  to 
Weaver’s  role  in  the  movie  Alien. 

Mr.  Murder  is  a middle-of- 
the-road  thriller  with  enough  el- 
ements of  horror  and  suspense 
to  provide  an  entertaining  read. 


Blank  Check  — can’t  buy  me  love 


By  William  Kennedy 

What  would  you  do  if  someone 
signed  a cheque  then  left  it  up  to 
you  to  fill  in  the  amount? 

This  premise  sparked  the  im- 
aginations of  screenwriters  Blake 
Snyder  and  Colby  Carr  to  create 
Disney’s  Blank  Check. 

Eleven-year-old  Preston  Waters 
(Brian  Bonsall  of  Family  Ties,  Mikey 
and  Star  Trek:  The  Next  Generation) 
is  the  youngest  of  three  boys,  and  in 
his  own  estimation,  the  poorest. 

When  his  rusty  bicycle  is  acciden- 
tally run  over  by  a Jaguar  driven  by 
a crook  named  Quigley  (Miguel 
Ferrer),  Preston’s  prized  posses- 
sion is  instantly  reduced  to  a use- 
less heap  of  twisted  metal. 

However,  the  settlement  for  dam- 


ages is  about  to  take  Preston  on  the 
most  fun-filled  ride  of  his  life  as 
Quigley,  involved  in  a money- 
laundering scheme,  quickly  writes 
a cheque  to  pay  for  the  bike,  but 
forgets  to  fill  in  the  amount. 

This  fool  and  his  money  are  soon 
parted  when  Preston  sees  the  over- 
sight and  boldly  fills  in  the  amount 
— $1  million. 

Preston  immediately  begins  liv- 
ing his  ultimate  fantasy  — with  the 
help  of  a Macintosh  computer 
voice  simulator,  he  purchases  his 
own  house  and  a limosuine  with  the 
vanity  license  plate  EZ  LIFE. 

Pretending  to  work  for  “Mr.  Mac- 
intosh,” Preston  installs  a truckload 
of  television  sets  and  a back  yard 
which  resembles  the  set  of  Ameri- 
can Gladiators. 


Preston  falls  in  love  with  bank 
teller  Shay  Stanley  (Karen  Duffy), 
an  FBI  agent  investigating 
Quigley’s  money-laundering 
scheme. 

Having  spent  $1  million  in  one 
week,  Preston  learns  that  money 
can’t  buy  everything,  least  of  all 
Shay;  and,  of  course,  he  gets  lonely. 

As  with  many  stories  told  from 
the  perspective  of  achild,  Preston’s 
parents  (James  Rebhom,  Jayne  At- 
kinson) are  characterized  as  uncar- 
ing idiots,  and  his  older  brothers 
(Michael  Faustino,  Chris  Demet- 
ral)  are  portrayed  as  their  parents’ 
favorites. 

Blank  Check  is  a comedy  of  coin- 
cidences and  timing  which  will 
keep  children’s  interest  from  start 
to  finish. 


Preston  Waters  (Brian  Bonsall)  lives  it  up  in  Disney’s  Blank  Check. 


(Photo  courtest  of  Warner  Bros.) 
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